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ABSTRACT 

Despite the proven record of cooperative education 
(CE) in high school vocational programs and professional 
college-level programs, several barriers must be overcome before CE 
can be spread in its current form or used as a model for enlarged 
school-to-work transition efforts. Among the barriers identified are 
the following: the diminished status of high school CE because of its 
links to vocational education, which is perceived as a dumping ground 
for low-achieving students; the high cost of CE because of the large 
amounts of time teacher/coordinators must spend marketing cooperative 
programs and screening, placing, and monitoring students; the gradual 
disappearance of preservice courses to train CE teacher/coordinators; 
and difficulties in gaining employer support for either CE or 
apprenticeship programs. Cooperative education has been demonstrated 
to produce measurable benefits in the following areas: social 
development, school persistence, and economic outcomes. The insights 
of several studies suggest features of successful CE programs: high 
quality placements, teacher/coordinators with appropriate 
occupational experience, close supervision at the worksite, strong 
links between job training and related instruction, frequent and 
specific informal and formal evaluations of students' progress, 
parent/guardian involvement, and strong administrative support. 
(Contains 23 references.) (MN) 
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COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION AS A 
STRATEGY FOR 
SCHOOLTO-WORK 
TRANSITION 

/\s the nation struggles with develop- 
ing policies for a system for school-to- 
work transition, it may be helpful to 
draw on lessons from education and 
training strategies ah'eady in place. Co- 
operative education ("coop") is the old- 
est of these progr ams, /\s the report of 
the William T. Grant Foundation, The 
ForiTotten Half, concludes, cooperative 
education "has a solid achievement re- 
cord and merits far more attention 
dian it has received" (1988, p. 96). Yet 
die coop experience also suggests that 
there are a number of barriers to either 
spreading this progiam in its current 
form or using it as a model for an en- 
larged school-to-work transidon effort. 

This brief considers several critical 
policy issues in cooperadve education 
as it is pracdced at the high school level: 
progiam costs, the preparation of 
teachers and the training of employers 
to participate in tJie program, and the 
ciFeci of the program on suidents' em- 
ployment, school peisistence, and so- 
cial development. 

The Nature of Cooperative 
Education 

Cooperative educadon is a program 
which combines academic study with 
paid, monitored and credit-bearing 
work. It was csLiblished around die 
turn of the century as part of a move- 
ment to create experience-based edu- 
cation. In fact; the first coop progi\im 
looked more like what we now would 
call apprenticeships. The four-year 
progi am, which led to beginning jom - 
neyman status, began with a year in 
wiiich students studied onlv academic 
subjects; in the following tliree years» 
students alternated weeks between 
shop and school (Bailey 8c Merritt, 
1993). 
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Today, cooperadve educadon is con- 
cenu'ated in the vocadonal areas of 
markeung, trade and industry, and 
business, Aldiough die progi am is na- 
Uonal, specific arrangements are 
worked out locally between individual 
employers and school staff, subject to 
state laws and local customs. In contrast 
to German apprendceships, to which 
Uiey are often compared, high school 
cooperadve educadon in this counti7 
generally only lasts a year or less (U,S, 
General Accoundng Office, 1991), Al- 
though a few coop progi'ams alternate 
days oi* weeks of school with work, or 
allow suidents to work in the morning, 
the most common arrangement is to 
schedule the morning at school and die 
afternoon in a paid job. Coop students 
usually Like tradidonal academic and 
vocadonal classes with non-coopera- 
dve-educadon students, although par- 
ticular coinses may be recommended 
to the students by die school coop coor- 
dinator. In addidon, good coop pro- 
grams include a special related class, in 
which students are able to reflect on 
and integi'ate their job expeiiences. 

While Federal funds have not been 
specifically designated for cooperative 
educadon, the progratii can be mini- 
mally supported by Federal vocadonal 
educadon fimds. In fact, cooperadve 
education declined significandv at die 
secondary level dining the 1980s be- 
cause of a loss of both Federal and state 
iiinds. While about 1 1 percent of all 
juniors and seniors were in cooperative 
education in 1981-82, by the end of die 
decade this percentage had decreased 
to about 8 percent (l!,S, General Ac- 
counting Office, 1990). 

The Cooperative Education Student 

In contrast to cooperadve educadon 
at die college level, which has become 
an inu*insic part of professional pro- 
grams like engineering or architecture, 
the status of high school coop has suf- 
fered from its links to vocadonal educa- 
tion, which is often cc .isidered a diuup- 
ing groiuid for lew achieving, low 
income, lority students. Yet most 
cooperadve educadon progiams have 
admissions requircmeius, such as a 2.0 
grade point average, good attendance. 
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a positive atdtude, and no disciplinaiy 
problems (U.S. General Accoundng 
Office, 1991), Moreover, while a 
greater propordon of coop students 
are from low income homes and have 
lower test scores than all seniors, 41 
percent are from the upper half of in- 
come gi oups and 30 percent are from 
the upper half of the test score distribu- 
tion (U.S. General Accoundng Office, 
1991), In fact, according to High 
School and Beyond data, about 76 per- 
cent of all coop students are white, 12 
percent black, and 10 percent His- 
panic — about the same as in the gen- 
eral student popubdon. Among all 
seniors in 1980, 23 percent of voca- 
tional educadon students were in coop, 
ten percent of general track students 
were in coop, and four percent of col- 
lege preparatory students were in 
coop. Finally, most coop programs are 
in the inner cides or suburbs, with riu'al 
youth having the least access to these 
progiams (U.S, General Accoundng 
Office, 1991). 

Program Costs 

Cooperadve education is not an in- 
expensive program. Typically, coop- 
eradve educadon teacher/coordinators 
are given only three coui-ses ^f which 
one is a special coop course related to 
students* work assignments. In retinii 
for three periods of released time, the 
teacher/coordinators are responsible 
for screening students for eligibility, as 
well as developing employment agi'ee- 
nients and training plans, fmding jobs, 
and monitoring die field experience 
(for the 15-20 students for whom they 
are uldmately responsible), through 
mondily or even bi-weekly visits (U.S. 
General Accoimdng Office, 1991). In 
periods of budget consuaints, such as 
the last years have been for districts 
across the nation, high schools have 
found it increasingly difficult to absorb 
the costs of this released dme, .^\s a con- 
sequence, coop programs have dimin- 
ished in size atid effecdveness. 

Budget cuts have also made it more 
difficult for teacher/coordinators to 
market their coop progianis to pro- 
spective employers. Ironically, success- 
fill programs, in which students be- 
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come permanent employees afrcr com- 
pledng ihcir coop experience, involve 
the most work for coordinators, who 
must find new placements each year 
(l^S. General Accoimting Office, 
1991). 

Finally, tliere are also professional 
costs associated witli training, as the 
next two sections make clear. 

Professional Preparation of the 
Coop Teacher/Coordinator 

In tlie most effective and common 
high school cooperative education 
model, a teacher/coordinator handles 
all the work placements, and teaches a 
coin sc related to the students' work as- 
signment. The traditional preparation 
for becoming a teacher/coordinator has 
hcen through a special vocational edu- 
cation course offered in teacher u ain- 
ing institutions. However, such coiu ses 
are generally disappearing, largely be- 
cause there have been so few openings 
for new coop teacher/coordinators. In 
fact, because few new teachers are be- 
ing hired in any subject area, if coop- 
erative education is to be expanded, or 
if apprenticeships or otlier school-io- 
work progi^ams are to be a serious op- 
tion, existing teachers must be trained 
for tlic coordinator role. This means 
creating in-service coin'ses which incor- 
poiatc the content of the presemce vo- 
cational education courses iJiat were 
once delivered in teacher training insti- 
tiuions. These courses would give 
teacher/coorciinators tlie skills to con- 
nect schools to the workplace, and 
would teach them how to develop ob- 
jectives for curriculiuii, materials, stu- 
dent behavior, and institutional links, 
as well as their own effectiveness in all 
these areas (Armstrong, 1988). 

Training Employers for Coop 
Programs 

Many high school progiams in the 
U.S. once had training programs for 
(^mployers to teach them how to be 
trainers on the job. IVifortunately, tlie 
dwindling of coop, combined with the 
presinned reluctance of employers to 
participate even without training, has 
made employer training appear a Uto- 
pian dream. 



Nevertheless, for coop or any other 
workplace training progi^am to suc- 
ceed, it is important to have someone at 
the worksite responsible for workplace 
learning. This includes mentoring and 
coaching to pass on the culture of the 
workplace, as well as the transmitdng of 
real knowledge and skills. 

The Role of Employers 

In die German system, employers 
have tradidonally been eager to take 
apprendces, in large part because these 
young workers remained in the same 
firm for most of their work lives. By 
contrast, employment patterns in the 
United States are characterized by high 
mobility; tlius, it has been assumed that 
few employers will spend time and 
money on training yoimg workers who 
will noJ stay with the company, and will 
take their training somewhere else. At 
the same dme, while imions in Ger- 
many are strong and play a central role 
in operaUng apprenUceships, in die 
United Slates the imions have been 
weaker, particularly in areas where 
coop programs have been most promi- 
nent, and they have not been part of 
the design of coop. 

According to tlie U.S. Government 
Accounting Office (1991, p. 30), the 
major barrier to employer participa- 
tion has simply been a "lack of aware- 
ness about progi'ams."" However, a 
close second has been the image of 
coop as a dumping ground for aca- 
demically-poor high school students. 
In the 1970s, v/lien employers were 
paid 1 00 percent wage subsidies to pro- 
vide part-Umc jobs to disadvantaged 
students imder the Youth Incendve 
Endtlement Pilot Project, only 18 per- 
cent of employers were willing to par- 
ticipate (Ball & VVolfliogan, 1981). Dur- 
ing die 1980s, the Targeted Job Tax 
Credit (TJTC) perpetuated the sdgma' 
of coop as a program for low-incorne 
students, since diis program only al- 
lowed tax credits for those students on 
welfare or with odier serious disadvan- 
tages. In fact, because of the stigma, 
many employers actually underesti- 
mated the skills diatTJTC participants 
could bring to the job (Bishop, 1986). 

If either coop or youth apprentice- 
ships are to succeed, they must throw 
off die image of offering employers less 



than tiie best. /Ml adolescents today can 
be considered at risk of not becoming 
successful workers, but coop's screen- 
ing process makes it a good choice for 
those employers who decide to partici- 
pate in a school-based work-training 
program. 

The Effects of Coop on Students 

To understand the effects of coop- 
eradve educadon on students, it is use- 
ful to begin by comparing coop or 
other supervised work experiences to 
unsupei-vised jobs that adolescents 
might otherwise have. 

Adolescent Work and Coop. Aldiough 
over 90 percent of all high school stu- 
dents have worked by the time they 
graduate, most of this work is unskilled 
and repeddve, as \vell as segiegated 
from adult workers. Indeed, one study 
found that less than 10 percent of ado- 
lescents' time in unsupervised work is 
spent reading, wridng, calculadng, ex- 
ercising judgment or making decisions 
(Greenberger 2c Steinberg, 1986). 
Given these condiUons, it is not surpris- 
ing diat unsupei-vised youth work ex- 
periences offer students few technical 
skills and are apparendy unrelated to 
school learning. Moreover, working 
more than twenty hours a week is asso- 
ciated widi reduced school comple- 
tion — aldiough it is not clear whether 
or not diose students who work more 
are already alienated from school 
(Stern, Hopkins, Stone, McMillion, Ca- 
gampang, Sc Klein, 1992). Finally, 
while some youth in unsupervised 
work develop "worker virtues,'' espe- 
cially in the area of social skills, diey ac- 
tually show a higher incidence of petty 
theft, tardiness, and so on than stu- 
dents who do not work (Hamilton, 
1990). 

If coop only provided students with 
money, it would be no better than these 
unsupervised youth employment ex- 
periences. I lowever, one five-year loti- 
gitiidinal study comparing students in 
unsupervised jobs widi students en- 
rolled in :>chool-superviscd work (prc- 
domiiiandy coop) programs foiuid that 
students in supervised progi'anis have 
higher-quality jobs with more contact 
widi adulLs. These coop and other 
school-su[:)ervised \vork experiences 
provide students more supcn'ision on 
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ihe job, more challenge, and more 
work that is meaningful (Stone, Stern, 
Hopkins, & Mcmillion, 1991), Both 
students and employers in these super- 
vised jobs more fi'equendy report that 
die students* work involves assuming 
responsibility, as well as reading, writ- 
ing, problem-solving and other prac- 
tices related to school learning (Stone, 
Stern, Hopkins, 8c McMillion, 1990). As 
Berryman, Flaxman and Inger con- 
clude, although no coherent vision of 
the curriculum and pedagogy of the 
work place has emerged from coopera- 
tive education, "on average, the quality 
of cooperative education jobs is supe- 
rior to the standard jobs that students 
not in cooperative education obtain'* 
(1993, p. 80.81). 

Does this higher quality work expe- 
rience influence die students* social de- 
velopment, school persistence and eco- 
nomic future? 

Social Dex'riofnnent, Cooperative edu- 
cation students usually express more 
satisfaction with school, and a more 
positive a^.titude toward work, but they 
do not necessarily have more occupa- 
tional knowledge or "affective'* compe- 
tence (Stern, Hopkins, Stone, 8c McMil- 
lion, 1990), There is also no consistent 
evidence that cooperative education 
students show less delinquency or 
higher voting rates (Berryman, et al, 
1993). \cverdieless, relative to stu- 
dents in regular classrooms, students in 
experiential education programs like 
coop make gains on moral reasonirg, 
self-esteem, social and personal le- 
sponsibility, atutudcs towards adults 
and others, career exploration, and 
empathy/complexity of thought. Equal Iv 
important, die single strongest factor 
explaining tJiese changes is the weekly 
reflective learning session in their re- 
lated class, during which students inte- 
grate their learning on the Job with 
classroom learning (Armstrong, 1988). 

School Pmiste77C(\ It is commonly be- 
lieved thai relating educadon to work 
Vuhances motivation to perform well 
and increases school retention and die 
likelihood of pursuing postsecoudary 
education" (T.S. (General Accounting 
Office, 1991, p. 4). It has been argued 
that vocational educadon in general 
lowers the dropout rate (Bishop, 1988) 



and that students in "high quality" 
coop programs are more likely than 
other vocadonal educadon students to 
stay in school and pumie addidonal 
educadon (U.S. Government Accoimt- 
ing Office, 1991). Indeed, because stu- 
dents in work-supemsed jobs are more 
likely to connect what diey learn at 
school widi what is and will be needed 
at work, these jobs are "more likely to 
reinfoi :e, or less likely to undermine 
the su dents' commitment to school" 
(Stern, Hopkins, Stone, McMillion, Ca- 
gampang, 8c Klein, 1992, p. 10). Not 
surprisingly, cooperadve educadon 
students also tend more often to claim 
that their jobs have posidvely affected 
their decisions to stay in school, and to 
attend classes during their senior year 
(Herrnstadt, Horowitz, 8c Sum, 1979). 

As for postsecoudary educadon, only 
a quarter of all coop students are in 
two- and four-year colleges two years 
after high school, which is a lower rate 
than all seniors. However, diree-qiiar- 
ters of coop students are working for 
pay, which is significantJy more than 
those seniors who were not in a super- 
vised work progiani. Obviously, infor- 
madon is needed on how these stu- 
dents fare five or ten years after 
graduadon. 

Economic Outcomes. While having a 
job may be beneficial to students' short- 
term earnings, jobs which interfere 
with schooling have a negadve effect 
because educadonal attainment has a 
iiuich more powerful and long-lasting 
influence on employment dian actual 
work experience (Hamilton, 1990). 
Generally, the economic benefits of a 
job are insubstandal if the student does 
not enter a job in die area in which he 
or she was trained, and less than half of 
all high school vocadonal educadon 
giaduates get training-related jobs 
(Bishop, 1988). Moreover, earnings 
and labor force pardcipadon rates are 
not consistendy better for cooperative 
educadon graduates than for odier vo- 
cadonal education students, even 
though cooperative education students 
lend more often than regular high 
school vocadonal educadon students to 
find jobs related to their training, have 
a belter work orientadon, and more 
marketable job skills (Herrnstadt, 
Horowitz, &: Sum, 1979). In fact, one of 



the primai7 weaknesses of cooperadve 
educadon has been the absence of any 
systemadc way for students' work-ex- 
periences to be converted into creden- 
dais or actual job placements (Beiry- 
man, et al, 1993). Fortunately, diis 
problem may be soon be solved, since 
the Perkins Act of 1990 requires states 
to develop standards and measures of 
performance for vocadonal educadon. 

The Components of a Quality Coop 
Program 

Accepdng that the quality of a coop 
progi'ani can vary because of local fi- 
nancing arrangements and inidadves, 
we can ask what makes a good coop 
work experience. The insights of sev- 
eral studies suggest a number of fea- 
tures (Laycock, Herman, 8c Laetz, 
1992; Lynch, Price, 8c Burrow, 1992; 
U.S. General Accoundng Office, 1991): 

1. Quality coop placements in which 
the student is allowed to perform work 
that both pro\ides opportu nines to de- 
velop new competencies and conU'ib- 
utes to the producdvity of the organiza- 
tion. 

2. Teacher/coordinators widi appro- 
priate occupadonal experience related 
to the industiy associated widi dieir 
progi'am, as well as professional prepa- 
radon for operadng a school-super- 
vised work educadon progi'ani. 

3. Close supervision at die worksite 
by a training supei'visor, as well as a 
mechanism by which the supervisor 
can share his own professional exper- 
tise widi the coop student. 

4. At the onset, an accurate and real- 
isUc descripdon of the job for die stu- 
dent as well as accurate expectations by 
die employer of the skills die student 
brings to it. 

5. Strong links between job training 
and related instrucdon, which might 
inchide an individualized, written 
training plan that is correlated to die 
students' in-school curriculum. 

6. Frequent and specific informal 
and formal evaluadons of die students* 
progiess by the teacher/coordinator, 
widi feedback and follow-up to im- 
prove performance. 

7. Involvement of parents or guardi- 
ans. 

8. Placement of graduates in full- 
time positions, or referrals for addi- 
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lional instruction, and follow-up of 
gi*aduates after three and five years. 

9. Strong administrative support for 
the progi am. 

Conclusion 

The recent drive to create appren- 
ticeships and work-based education for 
high school students makes it impera- 
tive that the long and largely fruitful 
experience of cooperative education be 
taken seriously. This experience has 
shown that worthwhile coop progi'ams 
have not been cheap, that tliere must 
be money for promotion and recniit- 
nient, as well as training of both 
teacher/coordinators and eniplovcrs. 
IVacliers need to know how to work 
with industrv, and employers have to 
understand the benefits of hhing— and 
working with — these students. .AJ- 
tJioiigh strong evidence supports the 
benefits of school-supeiA'ised work ex- 
periences, we know litde about what 
learning goes on in the workplace and 
how la maximize it. Finally, some form 
of certifies. t.ion nnist recognize skill at- 
tainment in coop education or any new 
school-supervised work experience 
program for it to l)e part of a school-to- 
work transition strategy. 

— Carol Ascher 

James R. Stone, III, Asso< late Piofes- 
sor. Department of Vocational and 
Tccluiical Education, llie Tniversiiv of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, provided 
generous assistance with this brief 
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